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Philoſophical and Experimental Principles * 
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And HorsEs in general. 


Alſo ſome menchat: Obſervations upon thofe Sorts of 


FOREIGN HORSES, 


Which are adapted to OY. 
1 LGULARLY We 
Thoſe of the King dom of Yemine,. in 8 
F ælix, or Rh Arabia. Alſo thoſe of 
Arabia Petrea, or North Arabia. And 
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IT may not be impro per to inform the 
reader that the following epiſtle was ori- 
ginally written to oblige a friend, but with- 


out any intention of being publiſhed. The 


author therefore deſires him to excuſe his 


not having been ſo particular in digeſting 


it as he ought, and conſequently would have 
been, if he had then been in expectation 
of its ever appearing before the publick. 
The reader therefore will, he hopes, be 
candid enough to conſider it in the proper 
light ; which is---as a few ſentiments on 
the principles of nature, in regard to breed- 


ing of horſes, freely given to a friend, _ 


It was written in the year 1758, being 
a ſecond letter on the ſubject of horſes, --- 


The firſt may probably never be publiſhed, 
tho“ the author was deſired by ſeveral 


friends, at that time, to publiſh both of 


them; but his not then having time to do 


it, they have till now remained dormant. 


This ſecond letter now ventures to make 
1ts appearance in the world,. tho' not with- 


out an expectation of undergoing the ſeve- 
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rity of criticiſm! nor without hopes of 
meeting with many favourable and candid 
Judges ; and eſpecially as the author is in- 
| duced to take this ſtep from a motive, 

which he flatters himſelf will be deemed 
a laudable one, Sod ENS 


In one reſpe&---it is with a view to give 
thoſe. who are concerned in breeding of 
horſes, and have not taken the trouble to 
think about the nature of. it, this ſæetch of the 
fundamental principles, whereby they may 
proceed for the future, upon ſueh methods 
that will anſwer more to their pleaſure and 
advantage than has hitherto done in their 
uſual practice. In another reſpect ——he 
— knowing that improvements on this ſubject 
have always been much wanted, and as 
thoſe who may have great judgment therein 
have hitherto been filent upon it, he 1ma- 
gines, his making this firſt attempt may 
probably be an inducement to one or other 
of ſuperior abilities, to favour the publick 
with their ſentiments on this very impor- 
tant ſubject. If he is ſo happy to ſucceed in 
theſe expectations, it will be a great plea- 
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upon the Breeding of Horſes; and 
will be more particular to that ſort 
called high-bred, or racers, than to 


horſes in general. Dy 7 
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You are no firanger to the fre- 


, 6 


quent complaints made by gentle- 
.men that are curious in their choice 
of horſes, of the great, difficulty 
they find in procuring goo 


and 


beautiful horſes of: any ſort whatever, 


whether racers, hunters, coachers, 
or even roadſters; notwithſtanding 
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of breeding? A bad method, 
zecauſe many, nay moſt T have ever 
converſed with on this ſubject, aſ- 
ſert that no judgment is required, 
and that the whole dependance is 
upon chance I mu beg 
don for differing with 
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nion upon this matter; 5 though 1 
on with them, that there is ſome 


uncertainty attending the 
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than three thouſand : I may indeed 
gueſs a a little wide, but in this re- 
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ſpect it is not very material. 
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racing liſts, and make fome-obſerva- 
tions thereon, we ſha 1 find there i is 
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not in one year's prodi ice, upon the 
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average, more than fix firſt-rate | 
horſes! 
be deſirous of knowing what I mean 


by. a firfi-rater ? and how far that 
| title ought to extend? To obviate 
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or any other number of horſes: a- 
gain, will further fi poſe that all the 


racing breed of one year's produce 


were trained on purpoſe to have 


their trial there, wher eby to know | 
their rm or comparati DE 


form or comparative go. dneſs; 


q | this would be diſcovered at the cloſe 


of che beat, when each one (accord- 
ing to his ap 
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acquired the denomination of ſome | 
claſs; either firſt, ſecond, or thi 
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J 400 or Spectator) was at. the. end? 


theſe ſix we will call firſt· raters. At 
the ſame moment we will ſuppoſe 


E- chat there may be forty between 


N the firſt and ſecond line; theſe may 

| be called ſecond-raters ; and be- 
tween the ſecond and third lines 
3 thete may perhaps be two hundred; 
theſe we will call third-rates; and 
as to the remainder (fome of which 

will be very probably beat half a 

mile) 1 think they may be deemed 
of ben or no value as to TORTS, 9 


we PE cs you Il 1 fte a at my ex- 


e in training and trying 285 


hole produce of « one year at 
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once 3 


once; but I can aſſute you it is 
comparatively ſo practiſed by moſt 


noblemen and gentlemen who keep 
racers. My meaning alſo hereby 
is, to attempt forming a nearer 


e of the real value of young 


and untried colts, &. than is com- 


monly ſet upon chem. This leads 


me farther to obſerve, that upon 

the ſuppoſition of 3000 being bred 
in one yeat, there probably may be 
1000 thought by their owners not 
worth training; and there may be 


oo mares thrown into the ſtuds for 
breeding; therefore r 500 are pro- 


bably the moſt ever putin training ii 


one year; which number according to 
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gur calculation are reduced by trials, 
viz. to ſix good ones, forty mid- 
dling ones, and _ two hundred bad 
ones: therefore ten or twelve 
Riel are thrown out of training 
as not likely to anſwer the trouble 
and expence. Hence it is eaſily 
conceived that the | prices frequent- 
| ly given for untried colts, though 


7 of faſhionable blood, is much more, 


upon the average, than their real 
value. But however, it may hap- 
pen that ſome buyers have 10 great 
1 knowledge of true ſymmetty, 
that by examining a colt over, and 
perhaps jul ſeeing him canter, can 
ory pretty near whether he has, p 
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or not, the proper points of power 
neceſſary to conſtitute a racer,—l 
own it is not in my power. | 


Let us now 0 notice of Co 
of the different methods practiſed 
by breeders, viz, Some are partial 
to particular blood, from no other 
reaſon than that of fancy ; : and 
even do fancy that almoſt every 
mare of that particular blood will 
breed a racer ; ; without paying any 
regard either to ſize, ſymmetry or 
goodneſs. Othersthat havelarge ſtuds, 
have commonly mares of yarious 
5 ſorts, fe w or none of which perhaps 
were ever in training; and proba- . 

bly if they all had been trained, not 
one 


( 23, ) 

one in ten of them would have been 1 
in the form of a ſecond rater! It is 
very common with ſome of them 
to reaſon thus. — Such 2 mare to 
ſuch a horte becauſe he has got 
racer ſuch a mare to ſuch 

4 Worte becauſe he is ſtrong and 
e and the mare ſmall, there- 
fore the croſs may nick. 
Some put mares that are ſpeedy, 8 
though perhaps very ſoft, to horſes 
that are ſlow and ſtout, thinkin g F 
that method may nick. Some 
through partiality will put moſt of 
their mares to the ſame ſtallion, 1 
fancying | he may get a Tacer upon 
4 any mare of the bred ſort. some 
| young” breeders will be at the ex- 


ene 


(' a8 ) 
pence of putting a half-bred. mare 
to a capital ſtallion, whence conſe- 


quently they expect to breed a racer. 
Theſe and many other ſuch me- 
thods are common in the general 
practice. But howeyer, 1 well. 
know there are ſome experienced . 5 


breeders that practice very different 
methods to the aboyementioned ; 


yet as none of theſe gentlemen 


have ever been at the trouble of 
giving the publick their ſentiments | 


on this ſubject, their er a 
remains a ſeeret to us at . 


*Whoever, fir, is nas in. 
breeding of horſes, either for racing 
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or any other parpals ſhould, i in my 
opinion, be very curious in their 
choice, both of the male and fe- 

male; for from the many obſerva- 
tions that have been made upon 
various ſpecies of animals, it is 
found) at leaſt by all „„ . Þþ 
have given themſelves "the trouble =_ 
of obſerving) that there is one fun- 
damental maxim which will always 


hold good (allowing for the little : 0 | 
variations of nature) viz, that =" 
Properties deſcend ! Therefore it IN 


is reaſonable to expect that i in the 


s breeding of animals i in general, the 
offspring, for the moſt part, will 
bear a near reſemblance (when at 
OI. N 


a 
maturity and perfect in the ati 
tral ſyſtem) ; in ſize, colour, ſym- 


metry, &c. to either the male or 


female; 1 but more commonly an 
equal part (or nearly ſo) of both, 


from whom it ſprung. Tho: this : 
obſervation ,; is not entirely general, 


yet one may venture to affirm, 
that where one horſe, or any o- 
ther animal bears the greateſt re- 


ſemblance of grandſire or grandam, 
or any c other diſtant kindred; there 
are ten at leaſt, that partake - more 


in likeneſs to their own fire and 


a both as to ſize, ſymmetry, 


&c. Hence conſequently to procure 


theſe. good, ought to be the firſt 
and 
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and principal care; and to be like- 
wiſe partial to the merits of their 
anceftors through as many genera- 
tions as poſſible! Therefore to 


breed for racing (in which reſpect 
I ſhall not pay altogether that re- 


gard to beauty as in breeding for 
other purpoſes, becauſe power is 


the more neceſſary qualification; 3 
though where both power, good 


paces, and beauty: are united, is moſt 


pleaſing,) one would firſt procure, 
3 if poſſible, ſuch mares as are Prov 'd 

j Z capable of coping with, or nearly | | 
as good, as a firſt-rate horſe ; 3 their 8 

Ei pedigrees t to be eſteem' d gc hs 
ö | wiſe. Nele one would carefully 
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examine in every part and point, 3 
relative to ſ peed, and power for * 
iv perſeverance ; 3 in order to diſcover 
1 their defects in ſymmetry and true 
Proportion. The ſame obſervations 
= ought likewiſe to be made upon the 
| | moſt noted ſtallions; alſo of their 
pedigrees and performances: 9 
though this kingdom affords many 
very good ones, yet none of them 
are in all reſpects compleat. One 
would next uſe the utmoſt caution 
in fixing upon the proper ſtallions, 
by being very careful to avoid giv- 
ing a mare to ſuch horſe who one 
finds to be defective, i in any degree, 1 


in the ſame points wherein the 
mare 
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„ 
mare may be defectire; but rather 


chuſe that he ſhould be very com- 
pleat in thoſe particular points: 


(avoiding alſo theſe two things as 


quite different to the general prac- 


tice, they may probably appear at- 
firſt view to be inconſiſtent | how- 
ever, before I conclude, . J hope to 


much as poſſible and convenient, * 
vir. affinity in blood, but particu- 
_+ larly inceſt—and all hereditary de-; 
1 fects.) Theſe obſervations being b 


convince you of their being not 


; only reaſonable, but conſiſtent with 
the laws of nature; and in the 3 
cCourſe of ſuch further remarks, as | 

| may occaſionally, .OCcur, 1 ſhall £n- {i 


deavour to prove them fo. 1 


(Ea 
In regard to fize one would: 


* alſo be a little partial; and the me- 
dium, which i is always the moſt 


fireable, may be fixt at about 14 
3 inches and half: not as 


breeding thould be confin 
tze, either in horſe or 


po n 
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points. When two mares are 

e of an equal goodneſs, at 9 
nine ſtone each for four mw; 3 
one of them 14 hands 2 inches, 
and the other t 5 hands 2 inches; * 
conſequently the leſſer fize muſt L 
be of a much better ſymmetry . 
than the greater! But however it 
ſeldom happens that there 18 4 5 — 
ſufficient power in the ſmaller ſize 


to conſtitute a firſt rater; tho when ” 


7 * LY 
| p 


this does happen, one would pre- 5 
fer the ſmaller fize, (to breed from) I 
ſuppo ing not under 14 hands "i 5 — 
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inches, before the greater. „% 
If the above method was n 
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put in practice, it would be a lit- 
tle abſurd to imagine the beft 
horſes of the time would always 
be produced by it : becauſe there 
may be ſome breeders who per- 
_ haps have methods of their own. 


> Xt 31331 wy ; 


that may come nearer to à cer- 
tainty. And. beſides this, there 


#44 4 


| horſes 


may be many: mares (amongſt 

the great number) which never 
were in training; that, had they 
been trained, would have appeared N 
in a capital form; ; and ſome of : 
theſe may happen upon chance, to 
be given to ſuch ſtallions as may be 
moſt proper for them. And 1 


much believe that . when good 
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„ 
horſes happen to ſpring from un- 
tried mares, it is oftner owing to 
chance than to judgment in the 
beeczen l ! 


K bat eth of 1 upon i 
the principles of chance, from un- 
tried mares, tho well bred, muſt 
undoubtedly be in a very high 
degree uncertain | but change the 
principle and let ſymmetry be the 
guide then indeed the breeder, 
if he well underſtands ſymmetry, | 
may ſometimes truſt to his own 
Judgment and perhaps | be ſucceſs- 
ful. — The knowledge of a com- 
Pleat ſy mmetry,requilite to conſtitute 

8 


a capital race-horſe, is much more 

wanted than is generally imagined; 
and it is a notorious fact that al- 
moſt every man pretends to it; 
each fancying himſelf ſufficiently 
verſed therein. But as conceited- 
neſs 1s a certain enemy to improve- 
ment, ſo a fancy d knowledge is to 
a real one; becauſe it prevents and 


overcomes a diligence always re- 
quiſite in ſearches after truths! But 
to return, —Suppoſe we were to 
take ten mares, all capital racers, 
and fifty mares untried, on the 
proſpect of their blood only, to a 
ſtud for breeding: the ten mares 
to be ſtinted according to the plan 

e be. 
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1 becauſe there i is 6 
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33 (EY Bl 
8 we let alide accidents, A foal may 
be weak when foaled, and perhaps 


# may be of A weakly conflitution ; 7 
1 (which is ſometimes owing to the 
dam being Rarved, * or 73 4 ins 
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| happen to be 1617 d upon: wet, or 
clayey land, both which are bad for 7 
winter; or kept on land that has bad 
herbage or upon very high ground, 
where fogs are frequent, and the wet 
remains too longe on the graſs: : any of hs 
theſe 1 may prevent the offspring grow 
gi ing | to > the natural LO, or r regular 
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rence in power. Beſides, | if all the 


care was taken that could be thought 


* 


on, an uncertainty ſtill remains; as 


\ 


even then, the offipring ' may not 


* 
. 


3 


grow to the expected ſize, 1 mean 
the medium between fire and dam, 
and may al ſo be inferior in ſymme- 
try to either of them. . But on the 
other hand, there is a probability, | 
not only of being equal to the medi- 
um in eyery reſpect, 1 but of being ſu- 
perior both in ſize and ſymmetry 
too; and when the latter happens, 
one may deem it an agreeable im- 
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1 own * bomb addi mares 
bee produced good racers not only 
from one ſtallion, but from ſeveral. 
Here it is not conſidered that there 


are but few ſtallions intended for bred 
mares, except they have appeared 
in a capital form as racers. And 
ſome of cheſe, though kept for a ftal- 8 
7 many : years, perhaps never had | 
bye mares that were within a dif. 
tance of a capital racer; therefore for 


* 1 


want of good Mares the. horſe gains 5 


3 7 


1 no eſteem; becauſe. by haying bad 
EL” we only, the produce will un- 
3  doubtedly appear ina very low form | 
2: - 8 racers : : from thence, the horſe is 


4 


eee damned 


Rn). 


damned ASA bad ſtallion. © This has 
been the caſe of many, and will be 


of many more. 80 that the great 


chance, of even a good ſtalkon, de- 8 
pends upon his having good mares at 


| firſt. The little Hartley mare, it's true, 
prod uced capital racers from” ſeveral 


| fallions! whence no doubt ſhe Was, | 
if The had been trained, a capital ra- 

'Vane's Little Partner 
mare, no doubt, would have done the 4 


eing mare. 


"fame, if the had been properly 1 ma- 


_ naged. She inderd produced a bad 

horſe Stump, but he was got by a very 

bad ſtallion. She afterwards had 

Bandy by Cade, and though he had „ 

kes leg, was the beſt EF Cade = 
| ee get; 5 


oi 
'-- Fil 


get; therefore it is probable ſhe was 
the beſt mare Cade ever had, 
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1 is ed iy; men er the great- 


eſt judgment, that the Engliſh breed 
of horſes have been at various times 


improved by breeding from foreign 


horſes ; and of theſe the Arabian i 1 
EY deemed the beſt. However, we muſt 

| allow thati improvements have ſprung - 
f from both Turk and Barb. I am | 

1 of opinion that not only the 1 


moſt beautiful, but the moſt power- 
ful horſes for racing of their ſize in 


dhe whole world, are bred i in Arabia ; wo: 
and this 1 will endearour to explain ; 
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before I conclude, - 
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vogue, eit rſes or mares, with- 
in two e of thoſe we now call 


firſt-raters; 35 for egulus, = 


( Ea LFT KS Ll | 
Now ſu poſe one Was to breed from 4. TS 
ſuch mares as thoſe Juſt mentione ed, £3 


and a foreign. horſe of an equal ood-- | 


neſs to Regulus? what form, yn. 
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of dam. But it muſt be very ab- 
furd to er that the offspring 
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more in general of the dam, than 
of the ſite; and many arguments 
5 they uſe to ſupport their aſſertion, 

= which the following ſeems moſt 
plauſible. : 18 not, ſay they, the 
* offspring bred in the womb of 
the female? and during the time 
* ſheis with young, is not the fetus | 


RY nouriſhed. entirely by her? as 


| * alfo for the moſt part after it 
comes into the world ? therefore 
7 c « by partaking a all this time of her 
« nature and properties, it cannot 
« poſſibly | be otherwiſe.” This 
opinion being pretty prevalent, 5 
1. dare lay, ſir, you agree with | 
thin ing it neceſſary to 
£55 make 


( 43 } 

make an enquiry into the conſiſ- 
tency, or inconſiſtency of it. It 
ſeems in my opinion to be very 
abſurd, and not conſiſtent with 
the laws of nature and as thoſe 
laws ought to be the guide, we 
will make a few obſervations 
thereon; therefore 1 will beg 
leave to make one or two. upon 
the inanimate creation, as proba- 
bly you may find it not quite foreign 
to this argument. Was the ſeed 
of each kind of grain that is ſown © 

in the earth, to partake of the 1 na- 

ture of earth only, each ſpecies of 
grain would have been earth long 
ago But to every ſed i 18 given 
F 2 0 „ 


n 2 1 5 5 
* 4 wy * 


5 


a 2: 


its own body erherwiſe chanee 
c might have produced ſome other 
grain. F irſt cauſes are ſeldom 
juſtly accounted for, but ſecon- 
Ek onesare often juſtly accounted 
for from their invariable appear- 
ance.— If it be aſked why a 


ſeed ſown i in the earth ſhould itſelf 
die and i intermix with earth; ah 
why numbers ſhould ſpring from it? 
experience | tells us, that tho the 
ſeed ſown in the earth ſoon decays : 

and becomes earth; yet, when 
it has a product, it hach firſt per- 
dec its proper office; for by 
the aſſiſtance of moiſture,” it hath! : 
put forth the bud, | which bud de- 
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riyes its exiſtence from a particular” 


part of the grain called the germ, 


or eſſential part: the remaining 
part of the grain ſupplies the blade 


with nouriſnment for a ſhort time, 


until it 18 able to draw its nouriſh- 


ment alone from the earth: but al- 


tho at the period of the grain the 


young blade i 1 in poſſeſſion of this . 


ability, yet it cannot gain a ſuf- 
ficient. nouriſhment, without the 


aſſiſtance of the ſun, the rain, and f 
the ſalts of the earth: the firſt to 


attract by 1 its heat, the ſecond ta 
aſſiſt in opening the pores. of the 


ſoil, and both to aſſiſt the latter in 
compoſing for it it a proper texture, * 
8 whereby i 
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whereby the young plant may, 10 


its attractive quality, readily find 
ſuch particles (perhaps partly ſimilar 
to, and partly modified by its own 


nature) as are requiſite aſſiſtants 


fn its infancy down to maturity, 


Here we find it quite plain that the 
carth has nothing more to do with 


the ſeed ſown therein, than to give 


aſſiſtance, as a nurſe, to bring it to 
maturity. The animal creation 


is partly ſimilar ; ; as it is, in my 


7 opinion, very reaſonable to aſſert 
that the dam i is nothing more than 
a nurſe and aſſiſtant, after. the act 
of copulation i is over, But it is 
aſſerted * . who profels na- 
x tural 
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tural philoſophy, - that the anitnate 
and inanimate creation both conſiſt 


of male and female alike, and that 


the female in the latter cannot con- 
tinue its ſpecies. without the aſſiſ- 
tance of the e. : 


wt Thi oh fre * ene 0 a 9 
| and ſo philoſophically (as they them - 
1 elves term it) that it has almoſt | 
gained a general, one might have 
 faid, univerſal approbation: Howe 
4 even it has not gained mine; neither 

wall it till better: reaſons are given 

than 1 have hitherto met with. 


Our own obſeryations, of which we . 


may make many every day, flit 
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bythe Moſaic Acer the cred-. 
tion, are ſufficient clearly to con= | 
vince any one that theſe Philoſo- 5 


Phers are not right in this affertion: 
Moſes gives the followin, g account 
Gen. chap. i. v. 11 and 12, viz. 
And God ſaid, Et the earth bring 
* forth | graſs, the herb yielding 
_ * ſeed, and the fruit-tree yielding 
* fruit after his kind; whole | feed 
is in" itſelf, upon the earth * and 
© it was ſo. And the earth brought 
© forth graſs, and herb yielding ſeed | 
* after his kind, and the tree yield. 
"6 ing fruit, whoſe ſeed” was in it- 
ſelf, after his kintl: And God ſaw 
$ that ir was good. Here we fin 
| '* 


1 
by that expreſſion, <« << Whoſe ſeeds is in 
welk after his kind” —— that i in the 
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inanimate e rag there i is no necel-, 


Bl | -conſtquenth 1 
| there. is no 8 5 Thoſe e 
=p loſophers call male plants, 
be the ſterile | ones 1 | ä 
call females, a L the fecund one ; 
: e eee be | 
| Strange e compariſon n indeed! but : 
does it antount to? nothing at als” 
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| in the fame thr that they were 
alſo created in kind, with the addi 


appellations « of male and fe- 
: after which God bleſſed them, 
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to do to. the end of time, 05 
: ( dd 'Þ or diminution of h pęeies. 
| As to thoſe 4nir which: ate propa- 
. ie ec 
i but monſters. 5 1 5 
in theſe, , this uſeful obſervation, viz. 
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and it is thats the fame with all 2 
animals whatever,” „„ © 
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Hebe iy we . it T7 an da 
ble fact that each exiſting ſpecies, in 
the whole univerſe, is a product by | 
ſome means derived. from one, if in 
the inanimate creation or two, if 
in the animal creation, of its own 
ſpecies! . Therefore as it, is fell eri. 
dent that cach exiſting | 2 
prodpct from! its own h con- 
| IG the product of all animals, 
will be f the ſame ſpecies with its 
. ewe, And therefare it muſt 
be further evident, that the offs pring 
of all anim: ls, partake of a 
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8 the fire and a part of the dam from 


whom it ſprung. For, if providence 
had intended it as 2 general rule that 


the offspring ſhould partake more of : 
the female than the male, then cer- 
tainly no ſpecies could have conti- 
nued its exiſtence, becauſe 1 in length 1 
of time they would have degenerated ö 
into the loweſt degree of effeminacy. 
Sometimes indeed it does happen 
that the offspring, though a male, 
partakes moſt in likenefs to the damz. 
yet we find that others, in turn, par- 
take moſt in likeneſs and ſymmttry 
to the fire: * hence it is, that the 
laws of nature ſtill remain in their 
unalterable courſe. Though the 
. r womb | 


> 3 
womb of the female is the only re- 
ceptacle for the ſeed of male and fe» 
male united to produee moreof the ſame 
ſpecies ; ; yet, after the act of copula- 
tion is over, the generated thing moſt 
certainly partakes no more of the na- 
ture of the female, than of the male 1 
— Would! it not be thought very : ab- = 
ſurd, when a a new born child is put to | 
a wet nurſe, to fay | it would contract 
4 likeneſs k he child may indeed 
contract diſorders Tt the nurſe hi e 4 
| 5 but not a likeneſs. W he fertus 


5 7 


in the womb moſt certainly receives 
its whole nouriſhment from the fe- 

| male, and conſequently may be lia- 

= ple 


We 5 
ble ms to contract diſorders and 
that only. r t 1 Sen, 


'T heſe. obſervations ſufficiently 
prove, that every one who fancy 
the offspring partakes more of the 
nature of the female than the male, 
are under a falſe notion, and are cer- 
tainly miſtaken i in their opinion. - — 
Theſe obſervations. were al ſo meant 
to corroborate ſeyeral others made i in 
the former part of this letter. + And 
they alſo furthur prove, that the moſt 
; probable. expectation in breeding of 3 
horſes for all pirpoſes, and other a ani- 


mals, that de offipting 


, 9 


and dam; provided it is 
the animal ſyſtem [ and It ſeldom 


part of this epiſtle, . that it is hig] 1 
neceſſary, for thoſe who attempt to 
A 3 . „ 2 N 
"ood! race en, to 12 very curious in t 
e and mare; in 
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there fore this desde, I know 
; you'll excuſe. 1 b 


| Whoever, Sir, i ed} in a the 3 
breeding of horſes either for racing : 
or any other purpoſe, ſhould 3 in my | 
opinion, be very curious in their 
choice, both of the male and female; : 


for from the many obſervations that 
have been made upon various ſpecies 
1 animals, it is found (at teaft by all 

| thoſe who have given themſelves the 

| trouble of obſerving) that there is 
one fundamental maxim which will 

| always hold. good (allowing for et 5 

| little variation of W via. that 
Paorxzris DBSCEND. ; | 
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that in the A of animal ä 
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idle or grandam, or 


her diſtant kindred; there are en 
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at leaſt, that parties more in like- 
neſs to their own fire and dam, both 
as to ſize, ſymmetry, &c. Hence 5 
| conſequently to procure theſe good, 

ought: to be the firſt and principal 


care; and to be likewiſe partial to 


the merits of their anceſtors through 
as many generations as poſſible [ 
Therefore to breed for racing TI. 
which reſpect I ſhall not pay altoge- 
ther that regard to beauty as in 
breeding for other purpoſes, becauſe 
power is the more neceſſary qualifi- 
cation: though where both power, 
] good paces, and beauty are united, 5 
is moſt Pleaſing,) one would firſt | 
procure, if poſſible, mn mares as 


11 


Are 


I 4 1 
are prov d „ of copying with, 
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| ſteem d goc 
would carefully examine in every 
part : and point relative to ſpeed, and 
Power for perſeverance, in order 
to diſcover their defects in um- 
metry and true proportion. The 
ſame obſervations ought likewiſe to 
be made upon the moſt noted 
ſtallions; alſo of their pedigrees | 
and performances : : for though this 
kingdom affords many very good | 
ones, yet none of them are in all 
reſpe Cs compleat. One would next 
uſe the . caution 0. 2 


„ nearly | as good, as a firſt-rate- 
| horſe; their pedigrees to be e- 
| likewiſe, T heſe one 


x0 
x; 
* 
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but particularly inceſt, and al 
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del e in any degee, in the 
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Ame points wherein the mare may 
e defective ; but rather chuſe that 


* ſhould be very compleat ir in _ 
particul, ar points: avoiding allo 
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two things as much as poſſible 45 


convenient, viz. affinity in 8 85 
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conſequence $; therefore by de- 


grees, breeding may be brought 
much nearer. to the top of perfec- 


tion than it is in this part of the 
World at preſent. 1 now hope, Sir, 
you are quite ſatisfied with ſuch 
arguments as have been here advan- 
ced: it has been my principal aim 
to enter upon ſuch only, as were 
conſiſtent with the unerring law of 
nature; and upon this principle 1 


have endeavoured to > explain them, 
: [2 


s 
*. 


One micht Ws enter into ſome fur» 
ther obſeryations in regard. to im- 
prove ments, but having already 
gone to 1 much greater length than 
was © 


* * 
' «| 
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was atfirſt intended, ſhall therefore 
omit ĩt. More remarks might alſo be 
| made upon abſurdities in the general, = 
practice; one of which I will. juſt 
1 mention becauſe it is common. It 
is this hen a jockey or FRA 
is to give his opinion on a brood 
mare, his ORG and principal obſer- 
vation 1 „whether or not ſhe is 
0 roomy, (as they term it) and if ne 
happens in their opinion to have a 
large carcals, ſhe is then deeme 


WY racer. So that ſymmetry, good. 4 
5 neſs, and all other reaſonable obſer⸗ 
vations are not onte thou ght on. But 8 
= * : hopes made it plainly i 


vo 5 


now give 5 ou, Sir, a few 
atteted thou Shts in 
foreign horſes; in 
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we have before fail chat 


1 


the'Englith breeds of raters have 
been much - improved 

this not ody From - 
ai nk rr 
Turk, and fone 4 che Ferian alſal; 
therefore we. may 


& 


there are ſome horſes i in thoſe. cou. 


* 


tries of a better | mmetry. for racing, 
than can) yet be hoaſtedol 


0 4 14.1 *% 1 — a+ 


The queſtion then is 
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horſes in any theſe countries to 
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may indeed be eaſily procured: what 


then ?we. find by much experience 


2 that numbers have been imported, 
which have not only deceived many 
in. their racing ſchemes, but have been 
hurtful by getting bad ſtock for every 
Purpoſe whatever! Many, nay moſt 
that have been imported, were pro- 
_ ured merely becauſe they had the 
appellation of Arabian, Barb, Turk, 
&c,—The buyer probably i imaginin g 
this ſufficient to recommend che horſe 
as a ſtallion to get facers. Some 
breeders are fond too of a foreign 
horſe for a ſtallion, particularly of 
the Arabian; ; but by this fondneſs 
they ſometimes loſe the valuable pro- 
duce 


7 


e 


duce (which might by other methods 
have been had) of their beſt mares, 


for three or four years, before ey 
diſcover their error. This ſhews that 
moſt of the purchaſers” of foreign 
horſes, and ſome breeders likewiſe, 
have not the leaft t thought about 
ſymmetry, or action. But however, 

we may be certain, that, let the 
2 appellation of the horſe be whatever 
may happen, if he is not poſſeſſed of 


both ſymmetry : and action propert for 


2 


the purpoſe of racing, even in an 


eminent degree, we ſhall find our- 


ſelves much deceived if we expect to 
make any eee by ſuch 


erofſes. : 


12 Arabi ; 
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Arabia, 1 believe nen allow- 
ed to be for warder i in the improve- 
ments of breeding of horſes. than any 
other Part of the world! (probably is 
becauſe they have been longer in that 
ractice) and this we find to be fact, 
becauſe in all other parts of the world 
where they are fond of, fine horſes, 
they . endeavour - to improve. theis 
breeds from Arabia. But however, 


1 it. ought r not to be ſuppoſed chat good 
: forts a are bred. in eyery part of Arabia, 

1 neither | in Barbary, . or Turky; tho 
\ there i is no doubt but each of thoſe 


countries contain ſome very capital 
horfes. Therefore. it muſt conſe- 


quently be way to make ſome Ip 


» 


1 


=, © ar? 
enquiry! into this 
know which partielar part of Arabia 


of horſes. | And likewiſe to o make 
ſome further ob 


Turk and Barb. And 
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been uſed to procure the bed ſorts 
that were to be found 1n all Arabia for 
ſuch improvements; therefore we may 
be very certain that there are horſes 
of excellent ſymmetry 1 in the hands 
of the Barbary Princes,” b both for race- 
ing and riding; the latter we expe- 


rience daily; and as to the former 
we are not without many inſtances; 


namely, the Bur ton Barb, the Lay- 
ton, the Taffolet, the St. Victor, 
the Curwen, the Tholouſe, and 
many more. Moſt i imagine, and which 
is very propable, that Lord Godol- 
Phin's horſe, tho called an Arabian, 
Was really a Barb. What confirms 


this opinion the more is, that en- 
way 


„ 
quiry having been made at all the 
ports belonging to the Turky com- 
pany in Arabia, in order to have 
procured more of the ſame breed; 
but it proved that no ſuch horſe had 


ever e wy. of thoſe ports. din 


"The Tikka are ei . of 
fine horſes, and having connections 


with all parts of Arabia, even down 
the red ſea to Mocho, and to Ethio- 
pia, they alſo would undoubtedly 
procure the beſt ſorts of horſes for 
improvements in. their breed. But 
2 don t find that they. are ſo anxious 

in breeding to that high. degree off 
fie ſymmetry for racing, as the Bar- 

bary : 


5) 

bary princes a are: theiefore 
one may conclude 4 that the beſt Tur- 
Eiſh horſes are more of the fine * 


ter than of the fine racer. 5591 


"he Perkian acid . princes 
7 nobility, &. are allo as fond of fine 


horſes, as each of thoſe beforemen- 
tioned ; and are at a vaſt expenee in 


procuring them from Arabia. It is 
from the prefent cuſtoms of procur- 


ing horſes for the uſe of the Perſian 
and Indian prinees, | cc. that we 
have an opportunity of ſatisfying our 
enquiry, as to which part of Arabia 


horſes of the fineſt ww mmetry are bred ; 
in. - Undoubtedly the beſt horſes are 
| bred 


1 
| bred where they ſell to the dealers 
at the greateſt prices! eſpecially - 
when there is but little difference 
between them and thoſe of lower 
prices, in the expence of carrying 
to market. We find by thoſe who 
have had much concern in the horſe 
trade from Arabia to India and Per- | 
ſa, that the higheſt priced ones 5 
by far, are brought from Arabia- 
Fzlix; and for which there can be 
no other reaſon given for their over- 
ſelling all others, than. that they are 


horſes of a more exquiſite ſymmetry, + 
action, &c. &c. than any other 


part can produce. Tho' North Ara- 
| bia lies moſt contiguous for the 


XK  dupply | 


\ : 


not only to F 


* 


ſupply * Perſiagnd India, yet not- 
withſtanding this, the princes, no- 
bility and gentry of thoſe countries 

will have their riding horſes from 
South Arabia, though the former 


may be purchaſed in the country 


where they are bred at a price from 
thirty to ſixty guineas a horſe, and 
may be carried from thence to per- , 


ſia at a moderate expence: whereas 
in South Arabia the beſt horſes at 


three years old are not to be pur- 
chaſed for leſs than two hundred, 
and ſome of them three hundred 1 
| guineas a piece, where they are 
| bred. Theſe horſes are carried, 
. rſia and India, but 


[ 78 )- 
to many other of the eaſtern coun- 
tries, where they e are fold at a price 
in proportion to that given in Ara- 
bia, which is commonly very great. 5 
The connections we have to Ben- 
gal, Madraſs, &c. &c. have ſup- 
plied us with good, authority, to aſ- 


ſert, that the horſes brought to 


thoſe places, from Mocho, in the 
kingdom of Vemine, and other 
parts of Arabia Felix, for fale, are 
often ſold for four hundred, and | 


ſome of the fineſt of them for five 


hundred guineas a horſe. This 


may ſeem incredible, but 1 aſſure : 


you, ſir, there are ſeveral gentle- 
men now in n England. V 8 
; K 2 5 e 


10 will at- 
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teſt the truth of 1 it. AndT am farthie 
informed, from authority which I 


can credit, that ſome of the bree- 
ders in Yermine, will not ſell one 


of their favourite ſtallions for a lefs 
ſum than fifteen hundred guineas. 


This being the real caſe, it is highly 


probable that breeding of horſes is 
brought, either by lengtb of time, 


or ſuperior judgment in the bree- 


der, or perhaps of both, to a much 
higher degree i in the Way to perfec” 
tion in ſouth Arabia, than in any 
other part of the world whatever. 
But notwithſtanding this, we are 
not to ſuppoſe that every one of 
their breeds of horſes, are "my 


forts, 


oy FF 


forte, nor even that every one of 


the beſt. and choiceſt ſort, can be 
capital! Therefore when it happens 


| that men of but little judgment in 


| horſes attempt to make a purchaſe 


there, they are not very likely to 


chuſe the beſt, nor even to have a 


ſight of them; becauſe they com- 
monly take the firſt offered. But 


thoſe who are judges of the ſym- 
' metry requiſite to conſtitute : a race- 


horſe, would uſe very different me- 


thods; and would not be ſatisfied 


Aurntill they had view ed every horſe 
they could poſſibly be admitted to 


fee, in order to diſcover which 


| webe moſt likelf for their purpole. 1 
1 Were . 


1 
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erenfew elch bei brought 
from Arabia Fælix to England, I 
ſhould not in the leaſt Abubt but 
that they would make much im- 
provement in our racing breed, 
both! ig ſpeed and perſeverance too. | 


| Bi to the horſes in north Arabia,” 
I imagine but few of them are 
worth the trouble of bringing to 
England; for as I am informed, 
they do not take care in breeding, 
and very frequently mix their breeds 


with Turkiſh horſes to increale 
* bone and firength, ' TT 
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Thoſe horſes which are bred in the 
deſerts of Arabia, I will not pre- 


tend to give any particular account of, 


becauſe 1 could never procure any 

information to rely upon, What T 

have heard of them is—that they are 

moſtly horſes of beauty, and good 

action, and exceeding hardy; but 

are faid to be generally of too ſmall 
a ſize for e 1 2g 


* 3 


1 breed for all common pur- 
| poſes, we ſhould act upon the args 
principles as in breeding of racers; , 
only applying thoſe prigciples to 
the particulars of one's intend- 
ed plan. Suppoſe one would en- 
deavour to breed a good hunter? ? we 
| know 


( 86 5 
know to a certainty that every mare, 
and every ſtallion, are not proper. 


for this purpoſe ; therefore judgment 
is required in fixing upon proper 
mares, alſo in fixing on proper ſtal- 
lions for ſuch mares ; conſequently 
the more judgment the breeder has, 
the more likely he is to ſucceed in 
his plan. As we are certain that 
properties deſcend (allowing for va⸗ 
riations of nature) we ought to keep 
our eye on that principle, becauſe it 
will direct us nearer to a certainty | 
than any other method whatever, 
Hence we are to conſider all the 
porperties of the mare we intend 
to breed hunters from ; ; ſuch as 


temper 


My 
temper, health, ſtrength, action, 
ſpeed, perſeverance, a and alſo beauty. 
The ſame obſervations to be made 
upon the ſtallion in every reſpect; 
but however, it is almoſt impoſſible 
to procure either horſes or mares 


without ſome defects: therefore, as 


has been, before obſerved with re- 5 | 


ſpect to breeding racers, it is highly 
neceſſary, to take great care that the 
mare and ſtallion are not both deſec- 
tive in the ſame point, but that each 
mould be very compleat i in that. par- : 
ticular point wherein the other is in 
any degree defeQive, either in re- 


gard to beauty, or ſtrength, or any 
other of the x properties Juſt 


L men- 
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mienibned If the mare one would 


breed from was poſſeſſed of moſt 
or all of theſe qualities, I would 


not be forward in putting her to a 
high bred ſtallion, except he was 
very bony, and had likewiſe all the 


other qualifications requiſite for a ca- 
pital hunter. If one was tobreed from 


a mare that had no other fault than 
that of being flow, it will then be 
moſt proper to put her to a high bred 


horſe, but not without the aforeſaid 
caution and obſervations. If your 


mares are proved to have a ſufficient 


ſhare of ſpeed, the half-bred horſes 
are to be preferred, —I mean a horſe 


that has been throroughly proved, 
and 


6 

and has all the deſired qualifications 
as a hunter, —it being the moſt like- 
ly to anſwer the deſired purpoſe in 
breeding a hunter, Many of the 
high-bred ſtallions are not properly 
adapted to hunting in a ſtrong coun- 
try; however it muſt be allowed, 
that where there is a fine turf and 
but few hedges, the bred horſe often 
excels, particularly when quite maſ- 
ter of the weight he is to carry, My 
reaſon for being cautious of putting 
a capital hunting mare to a full bred 
ſtallion, 1 is, becauſe I am certain that 
ſeveral of the ſtallions now in vogue, 
are not altogether of the proper Um- | 


metry for hunters, yet I ſhould have 
21 e 
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no objection to putting ſome particu- 
lar bred mares to them, not doubting 
but the croſs might anſwer for race- 
ing. On the other hand I am like 
wiſe certain that there are ſome well 
bred ſtallions, which have all the 
qualifications requiſite to conſtitute 
the fine hunter, and are alſo horſes of 
beauty and fine ſymmetry. Now to 
breed between a good; boney, ſized, 
hunting mare, and ſuch a horſe as 
juſt mentioned, will ſeldom fail in 
anſwering the expectation of the 
breeder. Hence I imagine, Sir, you ll 
allow that it is highly neceſſary, in 
fixing your mares to the ſtallions, to 
pay a 9 attention, not only to the 


n 55 
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general requiſite qualities, but alſo 
more particularly to beauty and juſt 
action; becauſe ſuch ſorts, when a. 
be ſold, will fetch the beft prices. 

| Beſides, you know there is not any | 
difference in the expence between the 
breeding and rearing the one and the 
other, TO 


The ſame principles hold good in 
breeding for the road alſo, A pleaſ- 
ing mould, and juſt action ought 
to be the principal care; and as to 
ſize, that is to be conſidered accord- 


ing to the purpoſes the breed i is in- 


tended for; and, let the height you _ 


aim to breed be high or low, bone 


1 and 
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and ftrength are very neceſſary re- 


quiſites for hard labour, therefore 
ſhould always be had if poſſible. 


To breed for the harneſs, the ſame 


fundamental - principles hold good 
allo. For this purpoſe, one would 


attempt to have as much beauty 8 


poſſible in both horſe and mare; alſo 


fize, ftrength and good action, par- 


ticularly that of walking and trotting, 


they being the principal qualities ta 
conſtitute a horſe for this purpoſe. 


The North. country breeders—1 


mean thoſe in Lincolnſhire, Vork- 


ſhire, &c.—are, in my opinion, in 
FFF. 


( 09”) 
a better method Of breeding coach 
horſes than any other breeders in 
Britain; and J am apt to believe 
that ſome of them practice as judici- 
ous a method as can be thought on, 
particularly with ſuch mares and ſtal- 
lions as their country affords. Don t 
imagine, fir, that I am about to re- 
| vive an old and abſurd opinion—that 
horſes could not be bred and reared 
properly any where in England but 
in the North; far from it, How- 
ever, this opinion has formerly pre- 
vailed, and has been almoſt a general 
one. But in proceſs of time, when 
racing became much in vogue, and 
when few or no racers were bred 


but 


"8" 
but in the North, the price of 4 
tolerable racer became ver y high :--- 
the gentlemen of the South being 
then pretty much tired with the 
great and exorbitant prices aſked for 
8 every thing of the high - bred kind, 
determined to ſet about breeding 
racers themſelves; ; ſo that it was 
then ſoon brought to a proof, that by 
cConteſting the affair upon New- 
market-heath, it was plainly diſ. 
covered, that horſes might be bred 
to as much perfection in the South 
of England, as in the North ! The 
fame abſurd opinion ſtill highly pre- 
| vails i in regard to breeding horſes in 


Fr range, and it is ſurely a ridiculous 


notion; 3 


1 8 * 

5 Hotibn; ſor it is as certain that gool 
horſes, for Either racing or any o- 
ther purpoſe, may be bred in France, 
where there is proper proviſion and 
proper management; as in any part 

of England! Aſk any of thoſe who 

are in this opinion, — why good 
horſes cannot be bred in France? 
Their anſwer is ——* no reaſon cat. 
be given for it, which is certainly ꝰ/ 
| true. The only reaſon that can be 
given why it has not been done hi- 
teerto, is, becauſe they have always 
purſued wrong methods. Thoſe | 
geniuſſes who are in this opinion, 
are too near-ſighted to ſee that the 
moſt capital horſes are bred in much 


2 hotter, clitnates than any part 1 
7 Z „ France, 1 


\ 


(9 ) 
France, and conſequently not ſo well 


ſupplyed with proper herbage for 


promoting the growth 'of young 


horſes, as France affords, For in- 
ſtance, Barbary, Turky, North Ara- 


bia, but more particularly South 


Arabia; this country being in almoſt 
the hotteſt part of the globe, yet 


there is a probability of the beſt horſes 
for racing in the world being bred 
there! It is aſſerted indeed * 
Doctor Holly, that the orginal fine 
| horſes were bred in Ethiopia; his 
own words are {ſpeaking gf the i in- 
land trade of Ethiopia) as follows, 
viz. They have horſes of a moſt 


; "Ty 


( 91 8 
extraordinary kind, for both beauty 
and ſwiftneſs: and ſomehave thought | 

that all the beſt of the Arabian breed _ 
ol horſes, which are now ſo valu⸗-ů 
ble in the world, were firſt brought 
fromthat country. The fame obſer. © 
; vations are made in Brown's travels; © 
Which Mr. Brown found amongſt > 
the papers of a French ſurgeon, wha,  *1 
had been taken priſoner in the Red „ 1 
| Sea, and was carried into Ethiopia, 
where he reſided about twenty years, 
and ſaw moſt parts of that Empir C. 
and died in Egypt, in his way to 4 
France, Where Mr. Brown met with . | 
his papers by accident at the houſe bt 2 
died. However, we muſt wait for 
ſome 1 | ther accounts of Ethiopia, RH 
+ ; before | 


3 ? * *% 
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| before Is © can be certain of its prö⸗ 

"ny the IN fine horſes: 


— — * 


Tam afraid, Sir, you'll think FR 
too prolix on this ſubje&, therefore 
1 will proceed no further upon it. 
As to my ſentiments in regard to the 
management of a ſtud, young colts, 
.&c. (ſuch as they are) ſhall be at 
your ſervice whenever you pleaſe; 
and my time will permit. 
1 now beg leave to ſubſcribe my- 
elf, with the en Aae, 


8 1 
. Vour moſt obedient, 


. humble ſervant, : 
„ Wal 
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